Chapter XVI: The Trial of Alice Lisle
EVELYN excused himself from the fashionable habit of attend-
ing trials, saying that," it was not my custom or delight to be
often present at any capital trials, we having them commonly
so exactly published by those who take them in shorthand."
This is wonderfully true, and whoever took the note in
Alice Lisle's case has left behind a speaking picture of the
manners and customs of Judge Jeffreys which no mechanical
combination of camera and gramophone could surpass.
Stenography is an ancient art. Doubtless in Roman
times the judge of the County Court, Curia Comitatus^
sitting at York, had an official shorthand writer, though
the Treasury cannot afford him one to-day. But when the
Romans left our island they took what we are apt to call
" the advantages of civilization " with them, and many of
these things were only slowly returning again in the seven-
teenth century.
And the shorthand work of the Stuart times is probably
somewhat less accurate but far more dramatic than our own.
All stenographers have to dramatize their copy, otherwise it
would be unprintable, as speakers are most of them slovenly
creatures. There was probably more unconscious literary
work in the final longhand draft of a trial report in the
seventeenth century than there is to-day, and certainly
the result is far more readable and the drama of the record
more vivid.
The judges seem to have stayed the week-end at Farn-
ham Castle with the Bishop of Winchester, and arrived at
Winchester Monday night. Tuesday, August 25th, was
taken up with reading the Commission and going in state to
the Cathedral to listen to the Assize Sermon. It would be
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